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Deaths from Heat and Sunstroke 
in the United States 


S YET, there are no complete 
A statistics of the death toll of 
the latest heat wave. Esti- 
mates in the daily press vary, but 
it is safe to say that up to July 15th 
close to 4,000 deaths were directly 
due to the effects of heat. How 
many additional deaths of old 
people, suffering from chronic dis- 
eases, and of infants, were hastened 
by the enervating temperatures of 
early July never will be known. 
These facts make it especially timely 
to examine the details with regard 
to the normal mortality arising from 
this form of hazard. 

It is significant that the highest 
mortality rates prevailed in the East 
North Central and West North 
Central States, particularly in 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Missouri. This 
conforms with the record for past 
years, for analysis of the statistics 
of deaths from excessive heat in 
1931 to 1933 shows that, with the 
exception of Arizona and Nevada, 
this North Central area then had 
the most unfavorable record in the 
entire country. It will come as a 
surprise to many to be told that 
most of our Southern States register 
relatively favorable death rates from 


this cause, in spite of their sub- 
tropical climate. The States of 
North and South Carolina, Florida, 
and Alabama, for example, record 
mortality rates from this cause at 
least 50 percent below the mean for 
the United States, and the figures 
for Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, in the South Central 
region, are also well below the 
average for the country. ° 
The relatively low mortality from 
this cause in these Southern areas 
is registered despite the concentra- 
tion therein of almost four fifths 
of the Negro population of the 
country; and despite the fact that 
the death rates from the effects of 
heat throughout the South run 
from two to more than six times as 
high among Negroes as among white 
persons, perhaps on account of 
greater occupational exposure of the 
former. If the comparison were 
limited to the white population 
alone, the differences would be even 
more striking. A white person 
living in Wisconsin, for example, is 
approximately 20 times more likely 
to suffer death from heat stroke 
than is a white resident of Florida; 
about 13 times more likely than one 
in North Carolina, Alabama, or 
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Mississippi, and about 10 times 
more likely than one who resides 
in Virginia or South Carolina. As 
compared with more southerly areas, 
the States of Iowa and Illinois show 
similarly to their disadvantage. 

Heat fatalities are much more 
frequent among males than among 
females. ‘The death rates during 
the past several years among the 
Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany are about three times as high 
for white males as for white females, 
and a somewhat smaller excess ob- 
tains among colored males. The 
higher rates among males, without 
doubt, are due to greater exposure 
in the course of their employment. 
This was shown by a recent study of 
a group of 341 deaths of male In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
ages 15 to 64, from the effects of 
heat. Over 40 percent of these 
deaths were occupational in 
character. 

Yet children in their first year of 
life and old people are the most 
susceptible of all to the effects of 
excessive heat. In recent years 
nearly one half (47.5 percent) of 
all the deaths from this cause in the 
United States were among persons 
over 60 years of age, and 4.5 per- 
cent—or far more than occurred in 
any other single year of life—were 
among infants under one year. 
Every precaution therefore, should, 
be taken to protect infants from ex- 
posure during the warm season. 
Their diet and clothing should re- 
ceive special care. Older persons 


should avoid unnecessary exposure 
to high temperatures, overcrowding, 
and overactivity. Errors of diet 
and unsuitable clothing should also 
be guarded against among older 
persons during the summer months, 

Cities have a much higher mor- 
tality rate from heat and sunstroke 
than do rural districts in those 
years in which an above-average 
number of deaths are attributed to 
this cause. In other years, the 
difference is not so marked, although 
the urban rate is usually as high as 
or higher than in the rural districts, 
The higher urban rate is unques- 
tionably due to the special environ- 
mental conditions which obtain 
among city inhabitants. 

Wide year-to-year fluctuations 
occur in the number of deaths due 
to excessive heat. In some years, 
when the summer season has fre- 
quent and successive days of high 
temperature, the number of deaths 
assumes large proportions. The 
record high death rate from heat 
and sunstroke among the Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was regis- 
tered in 1911, when there were 6./ 
deaths per 100,000 policyholders. 
In the very next year, however, the 
death rate dropped to 1.7. In 1934 
the death rate was 1.6 per 100,000, 
whereas in 1935 it was only 0.3 per 
100,000. Very similar year-to-year 
variations are shown in the rates for 
the United States Registration Area. 

States adjoining one another 
frequently show wide differences in 
death rates from the effects of heat. 
Outstanding examples are Arizona 
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North Dakota.............. 0.7 | ee - 1.5 
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*Exclusive of Texas. 








tExclusive of Delaware and West Virginia. 


tNo deaths. 
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and Nevada, which have the very 
highest mortality rates in the United 
States from this cause, while some 
of the other States in the Mountain 
Division have the lowest rates. As 
shown in the table on page 3, 
Arizona had an average death rate 
of 9.7 per 100,000 in the years 1931 
to 1933, and was followed closely 
by Nevada with 8.6 per 100,000. 
Colorado and New Mexico, Arizona’s 


neighboring States, nevertheless had 
rates of only 0.1 death per 100,000 
persons, while for Oregon, Idaho, 
and Utah, which border Nevada 
on the north and east, the rates 
were far below the average, namely 
0.1, 0.3, and 0.6, respectively. 
Wyoming was the only State in the 
country with no deaths attributed 
to this cause during the three years 
1931 to 1933. 


Mortality Experience of the First Six Months of 1936 


UCH early figures as are available 
S on the comparative mortality 
in the general population of the 
United States during the first half 
of 1936 and 1935 strongly indicate 
that there has been a considerable 
increase in the Nation’s death rate 
this year. In contrast, complete 
figures for the half-year for an im- 
portant cross section of the popula- 
tion (the 17,000,000 Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company) show that 
there is substantially no difference 
between the death rate of the 
current year, to date, and that of 
the first half of 1935, when a new 
low record for mortality was estab- 
lished for these millions of insured 
wage-earners and their dependents. 

The year-to-date death rate for 
the insured group, up to the end of 
June 1936, was 907.2 per 100,000; 
last year, for the like six-month 
period, it was 904.9. The rise in 
1936 was only 14 of 1 percent, 
whereas all of the 1936 data now 
procurable for the general popula- 
tion point to a much greater rise. 


The indications of a considerable 
rise for the country at large are, 
indeed, rather clear cut. For ex- 
ample, mortality data for the first 
quarter, recently released by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
show that in a group of 20 States, 
with an estimated population of 
70,000,000, the death rate rose from 
11.9 per 1,000 in 1935 to 12.5 in 
1936—an increase of more than 5 
percent. Supplementing these facts 
for three months of the year, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has secured information from 
a number of the States extending 
through the fifth month; and in 
almost every instance it was found 
that the rise over last year was still 
in evidence up to that time. A 
further indication that countrywide 
health conditions are not quite as 
good as they were last year is sup- 
plied by the Weekly Health Index 
of the Bureau of the Census. This 
shows that in 86 large American 
cities, with a total population of 
37,000,000, the year-to-date death 
rate for 26 weeks of 1936 was 5./ 
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percent in excess of that for the 
corresponding part of 1935. A num- 
ber of Southern and Southwestern 
cities — namely, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Memphis, Miami, Nashville, New 
Orleans, Oklahoma City, Richmond, 
and San Antonio — have suffered 
sizable increases in their death rates 
this year; and the same is true of 
Erie, Evansville, Fall River, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Rochester, St. Louis, Tacoma, and 
Yonkers. 


1936 Increase Among the Insured 
Confined to Negro Policyholders 


The cumulative death rate among 
insured white persons this year is 
identical with that for the first half 
of 1935, namely 8.3 per 1,000. There 
has been a considerable rise, how- 
ever, in the mortality among insured 
Negroes, that is, from 14.8 per 
1,000 in 1935 to 15.3 in 1936. Had 
it not been for this 3 percent rise 
among the Negro policyholders, the 
1936 record for both races combined 
would have equaled the low for any 
January-June period. 


The Death Rate Dropped in Canada 


This year to date has been a 
particularly good health year among 
the 1,250,000 Metropolitan Indus- 
trial policyholders in Canada, whose 
death rate has declined 2.6 percent, 
as compared with that of the first 
half of 1935. 


Tuberculosis 


The cumulative death rate for 
tuberculosis is 56.7 per 100,000, or 
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4.7 percent under the previous low 
of last year. The mortality rate for 
this disease in the first six months 
is always much higher than at the 
end of the year. If the same differ- 
ence is observed this year as last, 
the final figure for 1936 will fall 
below 53 per 100,000. Such a figure 
would mark a drop of 47 percent 
in 10 years, and of more than 76 
percent since 1911. 


Diabetes 


A slightly upward tendency still 
prevails in the death rate for 
diabetes. The small increase re- 
corded in this six-month period, 
however, probably is not significant 
and may simply reflect changes in 
the age and sex composition of this 
insured population. The diabetes 
death rate nevertheless, is, higher 
than it should be. Preventable 
deaths from coma and gangrene 
still occur in large numbers. These, 
and other complications of the 
disease, are due in large measure to 
the failure of many patients to use 
insulin although they really need it. 
Possibly the new protamine insulin, 
which is being tested in several 
medical centers, will make the use 
of insulin more popular among 
diabetics because, in addition to 
other advantages, it reduces the 
number of injections that are re- 
quired each day. 


Good Record for Most of the 
Important Diseases 


The mortality record of the half 
year for the various diseases is, on 
the whole, a good one. A very 
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slight rise, it is true, is in evidence 
for the principal degenerative dis- 
eases, and an unusually severe win- 
ter was responsible for a much 
higher pneumonia mortality than 


prevailed last year. Negligible in- 


Death Rates per 100,000 Persons Exposed.* 


creases have been registered for ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, syphilis, and 
diabetes. On the favorable side, 
however, there have been unusually 
few deaths from measles, scarlet 
fever, and whooping cough; the 


First Six Months of 1934, 





1935, and 1936 Compared. By Color for Principal Causes of Death. 


All Ages. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Industrial 


Weekly Premium-Paying Business. 























DEATH RATES PER 100,000 PERSONS ExPposEp* 
Causes or DEATH — aiaeaaaand 
Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June | Jan.-June 
936 193 1934 1936 1935 1934 
TOTAL—ALL CAUSES.............. 826.7 829.7 833.9 | 1530.0 | 1484.8 | 1509.4 
EV DOME TOVEE 5 ois. cies cdcvew cess 5 5 8 1.4 1.0 2.1 
ME  cprgocataarein dcop ded:d.4.900 1.5 4.2 4.8 3 2.7 3.4 
EE ere err 3.3 4.1 3.6 oe 1.0 ia 
Whooping cough.................. 1.6 3.0 4.0 1.3 3.4 4.6 
MINS scc508 do -oracoe 0 ad eheenas 2.1 | 2.2 1.2 | 1.0 
ER ene areas 18.0 19.5 13.4 58.4 48.5 35.6 
Meningococcus meningitis......... 2.4 2.1 1.1 4.7 4.8 1.0 
Tuberculosis (all forms)........... 43.9 45.8 49.8 155.3 165.6 158.3 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system| 38.9 41.4 44.1 136.9 148.1 138.5 
Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and gen- 
eral paralysis of the insane....... 7.3 7.3 7.9 §1.1 46.0 48.4 
Cancer (all forms)................ 91.2 94.7 93.7 94.2 104.1 100.6 
Diabetes mellitus................. 26.9 26.6 25.8 29.3 27.0 29.0 
OE Ee 1.9 1.9 1.9 4.2 3.5 4.5 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy..... 58.5 57.2 59.8 129.8 123.0 127.9 
Diseases of heart................ 160.2 159.8 163.7 276.9 272.2 287.5 
Diseases of the coronary arteries... . 27.3 24.0 20.3 19.5 16.2 14.8 
Angina pectoris................... 9.4 10.5 11.0 8.7 10.0 11.1 
Pneumonia (all forms)............. 84.0 80.9 78.9 186.9 160.1 163.2 
Bronchopneumonia............. 32.3 32.4 31.2 45.6 48.9 49.4 
Lobar and undefined............ 51.7 48.4 47.7 141.3 r.1 113.8 
Diarrhea and enteritis............. 6.2 6.3 ie 6.6 7.6 9.1 
pe eee 10.6 ii. 12.3 11.8 16.3 14.1 
Cirrhosis of the liver.............. 8.2 7.4 8.0 9.2 8.2 7.7 
Acute nephritis................... 2.1 2.3 2.5 8.3 8.7 9.1 
Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease) . 54.9 56.3 60.5 133.5 128.8 138.6 
Puerperal state—total............. 7.2 8.5 8.9 13.7 15.3 14.6 
Total external causes.............. 60.9 63.2 63.8 93.3 94.7 98.8 
este a Eee ones 9.1 9.5 10.0 6.8 7.0 7.0 
SE ene a. 2.8 2.7 24.1 27.8 27.5 
Accidents—total................ 49.7 50.9 51.1 62.3 59.9 64.3 
Automobile accidents.......... 16.8 18.1 18.5 17.4 19.3 19.5 
All other diseases and conditions...| 136.3 130.4 127.8 230.0 215.0 223.2 


























*The rates for 1936 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 


lives exposed to risk. 


tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, and acute myocarditis. 
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mortality from tuberculosis is still 
moving decidedly downward; the 
cancer death rate, which dropped 
slightly last year, shows in 1936, to 
date, the noteworthy decline of 4.5 
percent; the rates for diarrheal dis- 
eases and appendicitis also show 
decreases; and the mortality from 
diseases of the maternal state has 
recorded the almost unbelievable 
drop of 15 percent. In addition, 
there have been slightly fewer fatal 


accidents, and automobile fatalities 


show a gratifying decline. Unusually 
few deaths from homicide were 
recorded among the Industrial pol- 
icyholders up to the end of June 
this year. The cumulative death 
rate was only 4.6 per 100,000. If 
this record is maintained during the 
final half of 1936, the homicide rate 
for the year will be much lower than 
ever previously recorded for this 
large insured group. 


Suicides Still Declining 


The fact that the suicide death 
rate continues to decline among in- 


Illegitimacy During the Depression 


HE illegitimate birth rate rose 

by 12 percent from 1929 to 
1934, at a time when the legitimate 
birth rate decreased by 11 percent. 
Thus, the reaction to economic 
stringency was exactly opposite in 
these two categories. Actually, the 
legitimate birth rate declined from 
1,851 per 100,000 in 1929, to 1,686 
in 1934, while the illegitimate birth 
rate increased from 60.8 per 100,000 
in 1929, to 68.2 in 1934. 
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sured wage-earners is particularly 
gratifying. In 1932 it reached the 
highest point recorded since 1915. 
Nineteen thirty-three, however, was 
featured by the considerable drop 
of 5.7 percent; and further declines, 
registered in 1934 and 1935, reduced 
it to 9.2 per 100,000—a lower figure 
than was recorded for the first year 
of the depression, 1930. The suicide 
rate for the first half of 1936 was 
8.9; and if this prevails at the end 
of the year, it will mark a drop of 
more than 16 percent, or substan- 
tially one sixth in the brief space 
of four years. 

While it is true that the increase 
in suicides reached its peak at the 
very height of the depression, and 
then declined continuously with the 
improvement in economic condi- 
tions, it is equally significant that 
the suicide rate rose steadily in the 
feverishly prosperous years immedi- 
ately preceding the depression. It 
is thus clear that neither upward nor 
downward trends in suicide result 
solely from economic causes. 


Undoubtedly this phenomenon is 
in close relation to the reaction of 
the marriage rate toward the eco- 
nomic depression. After a first 
sharp drop this rate continued to 
decline as the depression deepened. 
By 1932 the lowest figure on record 
for the country as a whole was 
reached, when 7.87 marriages per 
1,000 population were recorded. 

But if mating under the recog- 
nized convention of marriage is 
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seriously hampered by economic 
stress, the primitive instinct of re- 
production is apparently not so 
easily suppressed. In fact, there is 
some evidence to show that fertility 
actually may be increased under 
economic stringency. Recent sur- 
veys indicate that, in families on 
relief, birth rates are found much in 
excess of those obtaining in families 
who have retained their economic 
independence. Furthermore, the 
very increase in enforced idleness 
at such times tends toward a moral 
letdown and to a rise in illegitimacy. 

Certain it is that during the years 
when the marriage rate was declin- 
ing, there was a marked and steady 
increase in the illegitimate birth 
rate, the peak of the curve of the 
latter being reached in exactly the 
same year in which the marriage 
rate attained its lowest point. This 
was the year 1932, which authorities 
generally concede marked the nadir 
of the depression. Significantly, 
with improvement in business condi- 
tions since 1932, there has been 
recorded a gradual increase in the 
matriage rate, accompanied by a 
corresponding drop in illegitimacy. 
At least 24 States recorded lower 
illegitimate rates in 1934 than in 
1932, although in most cases the 
1934 rates still exceeded the figures 
for 1929. 

It is barely possible that part of 
this increase in recorded illegitimacy 
may be attributed to improved reg- 
istration. Considering, however, the 
nationwide character of the increase, 
it does not seem that this factor 
of improved registration has had 





much real weight in the rise of the 
illegitimate birth rate since 1929. 
Of the 44 States enumerated in the 
accompanying table, 35 showed more 
or less steady increases during the 
years 1929 to 1934; only three States 


recorded contrary results. In the 
remaining six States no well-defined 
trend was to be observed, owing 
to the wide fluctuations that were 
recorded from year to year. 

Furthermore, if improved regis- 

tration were the sole factor responsi- 
ble for the rise in illegitimacy, we 
should expect to find the largest 
relative increases in those States 
which originally had the lowest 
illegitimate birth rates. An exam- 
ination of the observed figures of 
the illegitimate birth rates computed 
on the basis of 1,000 single females 
between the ages of 15 and 34 in 
each of the 44 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in 1930, shows 
that this is not the case. Appar- 
ently, then, most of the increase in 
illegitimacy since 1929 was real and 
not due merely to extraneous factors 

It seems certain, therefore, that 
the rise in illegitimacy since 1929 
was a natural concomitant of one of 
those social maladjustments which 
follow in the wake of great cata- 
clysmic events, economic or other- 
wise. As such, it may be expected 
to subside with the return of pros- 
perity. In any event, it will be 
extremely interesting to watch future 
developments in this field. 

The table on page 9 shows the 
illegitimate birth rates by State and 
geographic division over the period 
1929 to 1934. 





000 Population in the United States by Geographic Divisions for the Years 1929 to 1934 


Illegitimate Birth Rates per 100, 





| 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 
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Health Record for June 1936 if a 


HE June mortality rate among inaugurated a Statewide campaign mortalit 
the insured Industrial popula- to control venereal diseases. Per. | holders 
tion of the United States and Canada sons suspected of infection may he 
was 8.1 per 1,000. This is the isolated at the discretion of the local 
average June figure for the past five health officer, and physicians have} pyath F 
years and reflects satisfactory health been requested to cooperate in B 
conditions. There was, however, a making the program effective. In. 
sharp rise in the fatal accidents in creased interest in the more effective 
June, as compared with both the control of the venereal diseases is |} 
. preceding month and with June of being manifested widely over the 
last year. Accidents of all types country. 
were responsible for the loss of 834 At the request of the American 
lives during the month, and automo- Dental Association, the United States 
bile fatalities alone for 304. -June Public Health Service recently has 
was the first month of 1936 to reg- made a survey of dental activities 





ToTAL— 
ister a death rate from automobile of State Departments (health, Sieteid 
accidents of over 20 per 100,000. education, welfare), and of institu- hora 


The death rate in the general tions in the United States. A —_ 
population of the large cities of the five-year period, 1928 to 1933, was Diphthe 


United States during June was _ covered by the report. A survey f Influenz 


11.2 per 1,000 estimated population. of the incidence of dental defects — 


This may be compared with rates in approximately 1,500,000 school — 
of 11.8 during the month of May children, in 26 States, also has been may 


Cancer | 


1936 and 10.9 for June 1935. Com- made by members of the American — 
parison with the facts for May Dental Association. va 
shows increased sickness during June The Women’s Field Army of the } Disease: 


from poliomyelitis and typhoid fever, American Society for the Control of sand 
together with fewer cases of diph- Cancer recently has been organized. f Diarrhe 
theria, influenza, measles, scarlet A nationwide drive, with particular sre 
fever, and smallpox. As compared emphasis on cancer of the breast § Puerper 
with June 1935, there was more and of the uterus, will be made by — 
sickness from influenza and smallpox this group, which will have the co  Accider 


; A : . A 
but less from diphtheria, measles, operation of the General Federation | ay —. 


poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, and of Women’s Clubs. It is planned to 








typhoid fever. extend the work of the Field Army i. 
Items of special public health to every State in the Union. The tEx 
interest, recently reported, were: central office of this group is located Co 


The State of Oregon recently has in New York City. addres 
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The following table shows the and June 1935, together with the 
mortality among Industrial policy- cumulative rates for the first six 









































ampaign 
s. Per. holders for June 1936, May 1936, months of each year. 
may be ; 
the local METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ns have} Death Rates* per 100,000 for Principal Causes. Weekly Premium-Paying 
rate in Business in Industrial Department. All Ages (Annual Basis). 
ve. In- 
effective MONTHS OF JUNE 1936, May 1936, AND JUNE 1935. 
ASS js 
ver the ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Lives ExposEep* 
: Cumulative 
R CAUSES DE . 
‘merican AUSES OF DEATH Se sei 77 January-June 
od. States 1936 1936 1935 
1936 1935 
tly has 
tivities | Torar—ALL CAUSES................ 808.4 | 881.7 | 801.5 | 907.2 | 904.9 
health, ; 
ss ea eee 1.0 4 8 6 a 
Imstitu- f Measles........ 0000 .ccecc cece seuss 8 1.6 4.9 1.4 4.1 
ONE SS a re | 2.8 3.3 3.0 i 
33 WNOOMING COUGH... 6... ccc cece 1.3 a! 1.6 1.6 3.1 
Se 1.9 1.2 7 2.0 1.9 
survey § Influenza.....................-.-5. 9.7 19.3 6.4 22.6 22.8 
defaiie Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 57.5 53.3 54.9 56.7 59.5 
erec Tuberculosis of respiratory system. 51.0 47.0 49.4 50.1 53.7 
| school § Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and general 
os tas paralysis of the insane............. 10.9 11.5 12.2 12.3 11.8 
as Deen § Cancer (all forms)................-. 87.3 91.0 94.4 | 91.5 95.8 
merican — Diabetes mellitus................... 25.0 25.2 23.9 27.2 26.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy....... 56.2 67.7 55.6 66.7 64.8 
Diseases of the heart}............... 148.4 162.3 146.1 173.6 172.7 
y of the = Diseases of the coronary arteries...... 23.2 25.2 20.3 26.4 22.8 
ntrol of NSS SEE Pee Tere 8.5 i 7.6 9.4 10.4 
mtrol 0 § Pneumonia (all forms).............. 57.1 88.3 56.0 95.8 90.0 
ranized. § Diarrhea and enteritis............... 6.9 5.7 7.2 6.3 6.4 
ti Se rere 12.0 10.1 11.8 10.7 ee 
iculat Chronic nephritis ged s dueonnde 55.9 61.7 56.5 63.9 64.6 
breast — Puerperal state—total. . i: ; 7.4 7.9 7.9 7.9 9.3 
do 6 aCe cao xh a bau Kawa oe 8.4 9.4 10.0 8.9 9.2 
ere is... «ow... 5. wee en 4.6 4.2 5.6 4.6 5.6 
the co- § Accidents—total.................... 58.0 48.3 53.6 51.1 51.9 
Jeration Automobile accidents.............. 21:2 15.9 17.5 16.8 18.3 
a All other diseases and conditions... . . 164.0 175.8 160.3 163.0 155.6 
ined to 
| Army *The rates A 1936 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
The lives exposed to risk 
. tExcludes pedncnditte. acute endocarditis, and acute myocarditis. 
located 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























DEATH RATES FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.- INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS — TOTAL PERSONS 


DEATH RATE PER 1000 - ANNUAL BASIS 
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1935 95 92 93 9.1 89 80 77 74 70 75 78 82 
1936 88 93 99 92 88 8. 


Rates are provisional for 1936 
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